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only son of a peasant. For ten months of the year 10 per cent,
of the effectives of each battalion were on leave, frequently
in foreign countries, where they sought recruits for the regi-
ment. The recruiting sergeants were not too scrupulous. A
stranger who had lost his passport, or who was simply gullible
and inexperienced, was in hourly danger of being crimped by
them, especially if he were tall and well made. Count Penten-
riedter, one of the best Austrian diplomatists, on his way to
the Congress of Cambrai in 1726, had a breakdown in his
carriage when he was near the Prussian city of Halberstadt.
He was a tall, active man, so he left his lackeys to make the
necessaiy repairs to the carriage while he walked on to the
city. When he reached the town gate and guardhouse, with-
out his papers or servants, the Prussian officer had him seized
for a recruit to the Bong's Potsdam Guards. The ambassador
protested, fruitlessly, but the ludicrous incident was closed by
his anxious lackeys coming up with carriage and baggage and
greeting him as " Excellency." Voltaire, in his novel Candidey
has his hero crimped at an inn by the two polite strangers who
offer to pay for Candide's supper. Thackeray's Barry Lyndon
was a real man, crimped for Frederick the Great's army.1 All
the battalions or companies were employed as garrisons in
towns. They had their work on the parade-ground and in the
fort, but for the most part they (and certainly all the unmarried
soldiers) lodged with private citizens. Each town had to pay
a sum sufficient for the board and lodging of the soldiers; and
this sum was used in providing quarters by private arrangement.
By the regulations of Frederick the Great the soldiers must
not sleep more than four in a room, and the room must not
be a cellar in the ground nor an attic under the roof. The
burgess provided only room. Each group of soldiers in a house
formed their own mess and bought their food out of their pay
and mess-allowance. Every member of the mess took his turn
to cook for his companions with their own pots, but using the
kitchen fire of the landlord* Good behaviour on the side of
1 For Pentenriedter see Carlyle, Frederick, Book V, Chapter V;  also
Mowat, History of European Diplomacy, iisi-ijSg (1928), p. 219.